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“We make poetry in our school,” 
said Petunia. 

“Aren’t you too little?” I asked. 

“No,” said Petunia. “I’m just the 
right size and shape. Do you want to 
hear my poem?” 

“Later. Right now I am trying to 
think.” 

“Maybe it would help you.” 

“She'll say it, anyway,” said Peter- 
kin. “She says it all the time.” 

“Then say it once, Petunia, and 
run along.” 

“It’s a lovely poem. I'll sing it for 
you— 


“T like fish, 

I like ice, 

I like everything that’s nice, 

But of all the creatures of the sea, 
The nicest are Peterkin and me.” 


“Goodness! You don’t go around 
singing that at school, do you?” 

“T just thought of it today. To- 
morrow I will.” 

“Now listen, Petunia, did you ever 
hear of the Preening Penguin?” 

“No, we didn’t,” said Peterkin. “Is 
it a funny story?” 

“Preening Penguin is pretty,” gur- 
gled Petunia. “Say some more.” 
“Then listen carefully. Once, way 


Peter Penguin 


Talking 


down toward the South Pole, there 
lived a proud and preening penguin. 
He lived on a rocky island with ice- 
bergs sailing by, a very healthy place 
for penguins but plenty of work to do. 
The penguins there were busy all day, 
diving for fish, carrying pebbles for 
nests, teaching small penguins how to 
behave. 

“But the proud and preening pen- 
guin only liked to parade. It began 
when he was quite young. As he 
walked along the shore the mother 
penguins would nod and say, ‘A fine 
penglet—look at his shiny black back 
and pretty white waistcoat. Plump and 
straight he is, too!’ And the father 
penguins would smile and say, ‘Hello, 
young fellow! How’d you like a bite 
of fish?’ ” 

“That was nice,” said Petunia. 


“Tt was nice for a while. But the - 


other young penguins who were play- 
ing and diving and helping their moth- 
ers carry pebbles, paid very little at- 
tention to him. Pretty soon the older 
penguins, too, began to notice that 
this proud young penguin only liked 
to parade, and they shook their heads 
and said, “He will come to no good!” 
Then they went on about their busi- 


ness. 
















“That made the young penguin very 
cross. When no one else admired him, 
he went down to the shore and stood 
near a piece of ice that was shiny as a 
mirror and admired himself. 

“One extra cold day he stood there 
so long admiring himself that the tide 
came up round his feet and froze so 
hard that he could not move. The 
other penguins were busy getting their 
nests ready for a cold night and didn’t 
miss him, because he never helped, 
anyway. Then the tide came up higher 
and higher and froze around his middle 
and then around his fins and, finally, 
all over him. The next morning the 
other penguins found him there, frozen 
solid in a block of ice, and they said, 
‘He does look nice.’ Later in the day 
the temperature changed, the ice 
cracked and the block of ice with the 
penguin in it went floating off as a 
little iceberg, and that was the last any 
one saw of the proud and preening 
penguin.” 

Now that is not a very good story, 
but Peterkin and Petunia got the idea 
and I heard nothing more about their 
being the nicest creatures anywhere 
around. The fact is that there are 
many better stories that have been 
told by story-tellers through the ages. 

No Room is one, and it has just been 
retold by Rose Dobbs and printed 


with droll new pictures by Fritz 
Eichenberg. It tells about a cross old 
man who. thought his house too small 
for his family until he consulted the 
Wise Man and had some comic experi- 
ences in taking his advice. 

From China comes another tale you 
will love, THe Macic Monkey by 
Plato and Christine Chan. “Monkey” 
is a character as familiar to Chinese 
children as Mickey Mouse to Ameri- 
cans. He is good and bad, smart and 
stupid, wise and foolish but, most of 
all, he is curious. This tells about the 
time he studied Magic. 

STORIES FROM THE AMERICAS by 
Frank Henius brings you twenty tales 
from as many American republics. 
There are tragic tales of great battles 
and lost lovers, droll tales like that of 
Miss Cockroach whose bridegroom 
fell into the soup, and exciting ones 
about the devil. 
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4 pe Perkins and his army were 
holding a council of war in a 
thick grove of the young pines that 
covered Eagle Hill. Pinned to each 
shoulder of Tom’s shirt, four silver- 
paper stars gleamed in the sunlight, 
indicating that he was a full general. 
One of the other two boys also 
wore silver stars on his shoulders. 
That was Herb Wilks who had the 
three stars of a lieutenant general, 
and so was next in rank to Tom. 
Only Peewee Davis had no stars 
at all. Peewee had no marks of rank 
of any kind. As the youngest and 
smallest boy in Tom’s army, he was 
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naturally a private. Peewee didn’t 
mind, because he was more than just 
one private. He was all the privates. 

There was one other member of 
the army who, like Peewee, had no 
marks of rank. This was Tom’s 
small, bright-eyed, black-and-white 
dog, Floppy. 

Tom thought Floppy was sta- 
tioned a little way off as a sentinel, 
to bark a warning if Stubby John- 
son’s enemy army appeared while 
the council of war was in session. 
Floppy thought he was out there to 
look for a rabbit. 

“Now, look,” Tom said to the 
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council. “Stubby’s army is over there 
on the other side of the hill.” He 
pointed out a position on a smudged, 
roughly penciled map. 

The others nodded in agreement, 
and Tom went on, “Now what I 
say is, we have to surprise ’em.” 

Peewee said, “Yep,” and crawled 
around on his hands and knees to 
show how he thought it should be 
done. 

Tom scowled and shook his head 
warningly. “The idea is, we have to 
be quiet about it. Anybody that 
makes a noise is just the same as a 
traitor.” 

Unfortunately, at that moment, 
Floppy found the rabbit he had been 
looking for and started out after it, 
barking shrilly. 

Herb snorted at Tom and said, 
“What did I tell you? Didn’t I say 
we shouldn’t bring him? How we 
going to surprise any one with him 
yapping like that?” 

Tom didn’t answer. He set out 
after his dog and soon came back 
with Floppy under his arm. The 
little dog’s eyes sparkled from be- 
hind the shaggy hair that nearly hid 
them. He wriggled and pushed 
against Tom with all four feet as he 
tried to get back to the fine new 
game of chasing a rabbit and being 
chased by Tom at the same time. 

Herb looked at Floppy sourly. 

Tom said, “Just you wait. 
Floppy’ll be a big help yet. Just 
wait, you'll see.” 

Noticing that Herb’s expression 
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didn’t change, Tom went on, “Lis- 
ten. All armies have dogs, don’t 
they? Didn’t the gov’ment say that 
our army needs lots of dogs to train 
for sentries an’ for—well, for sen- 
tries an’ for uh—well—things?” 

Herb couldn’t deny that, but he 
could and did say, “Yeh, but not 
little noisy dogs like that.” 

Floppy suddenly raised his ears 
and looked as if he understood what 
Herb had said and his feelings were 
hurt. When Floppy raised his long 
ears, the ends drooped over and 
hung nearly to his eyes. That gave 
him a sad expression. He let his 
tongue hang out of the side of his 
mouth and that made him look so 
mournful that Herb shuffled his feet 
and looked away. Although Herb 
liked big dogs best, he and Floppy 
were old friends and his objections 
to the little dog now were purely 
for military reasons. 

Tom decided it was a good time 
to change the subject. 

“Look,” he said, “we don’t have 
time to stand here and talk. The 
enemy’s coming up over the hill. 
They'll be here in a little while. 
Now here’s my plan. We'll retreat - 














down this path, toward the old 
quarry...” 

Herb broke in, “The old quarry? 
Huh, that’s just where they'll expect 
us to go.” 

Tom grinned. “Yeh—only we'll 
fool them. We'll stop before we get 
to the quarry and dig in beside the 
path. Then, when they come run- 
ning after us, they’ll run right into 
an ambush.” 

To make sure the enemy would 
follow, Tom dropped his hat beside 
the path and, a little farther, Herb 
dropped his handkerchief. 

At a place where the path curved 
in a bend, Tom said, “This is a good 
spot for our ambush. Now the best 
way is to dig foxholes. They'll never 
see us if we do that.” 

Without any tools but bare hands 
and one dull knife, the foxholes 
were hard to dig. Tom, Herb, and 
Peewee studied their bruised hands 
when the shallow holes were done. 

Tom licked a brier scratch. “Well, 
that was a tough job, but it'll be 
worth it when the enemy comes 
along. Boy, they'll never know what 
hit them.” He reached into a bag at 
his side and drew out a pine cone. 
“Better get your ammunition ready.” 

Herb and Peewee opened their 
bags of pine-cone ammunition. 

Herb looked hopeful. “Uh-huh,” 
he said. “They'll be along any time 
now. We’d better get in those good 
ol’ foxholes right away—” He 
stopped suddenly and looked around 
as a curious expression crossed his 
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face. “Say, where’s that noisy little 
dog of yours?” 

Tom looked around quickly. 
Floppy was not in sight. 

“Aw, now what’s he up to?” Herb 
asked bitterly. 

They didn’t have to wait long for 
the answer to that question. Back 
up the path Floppy’s shrill, eager 
bark broke out and was followed 
immediately by the voice of Stubby 
Johnson. “Hey, here’s Tom’s dog. 
The enemy’s right around here 
somewhere. Make a big circle and 
we'll surround ’em.” 

There was no chance for an am- 
bush now. A retreat was the only 
way to avoid being surrounded. 

Herb looked bitterly at his fox- 
hole. “All that work for nothing,” 
he grunted. “And it’s all that dog’s 
fault.” 

That was not a good time for 
Floppy to come back but he did, 
bouncing merrily up to Tom, his 
eyes shining and his tail paddling 
the air happily. The look Tom gave 
him stopped him in his tracks. His 
tail stopped waving. It drooped, and 
so did his ears. His expression said, 
“I don’t know what I did wrong, 
but I’m sorry. Please stop looking 
at me like that.” 

Herb and Peewee had already 
started down the path. Tom started 
after them and Floppy brought up 
the rear, jogging along in a slow and 
subdued manner. There was no 
bounce in his gait. Sometimes he 
looked up at Tom with a puzzled, 
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sorrowful expression. Clearly, he 
knew he was in disgrace, but if he 
was not a good soldier, Floppy was 
no deserter. Soberly, but steadily, 
he followed, keeping just behind 
Tom’s heels. 

Tom’s spirits were as low and 
troubled as Floppy’s. He knew that 
the only way he could redeem him- 
self was to think up some brilliant 
plan that would turn defeat into a 
spectacular victory. The trouble 
was that he couldn’t think of any 
plan at all. The only thing that 
seemed possible was to continue 
down the path which led to the 
abandoned quarry. In the quarry 
there would be good hiding places 
behind the scattered blocks of stone 
and maybe a plan would come. 

The path slanted downward and 


grew rocky. The quarry was just 
ahead, at the bottom of the slope. 

Scattered over the quarry floor 
were the big blocks of rock that had 
been blasted away from the cliffs. 
Tom sprinted ahead of Herb and 
Peewee and peered behind one of 
the rocks. Right there would be a 
good place to make a defensive 
stand. The trouble was that Tom 
didn’t want to make a defensive 
stand. He wanted some bold sur- 
prise move that would win the battle 
brilliantly, and would leave no 
doubt as to who deserved the credit 
for winning it! 

His glance went past the big rock 
to the hillside beyond it. He started 
to run on, stopped and came back, 
his eyes squinting with the beginning 
of an idea. 





TOM SPRINTED AHEAD OF HERB AND PEEWEE 
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He stopped Herb and Peewee. 

“Look,” he said. “The tunnel’s 
dry.” 
They all stared at the hole that 
led into the hillside. Always before, 
the five-foot opening had been half 
full of water brought from a stream 
on the other side of the hill. They 
knew that, when the quarry was 
worked, the tunnel had been dug 
especially to bring that water here 
to wash the crushed rock. 

“Hey,” Tom said, “With no 
water in the tunnel, we could go 
through it and come out back of 
the hill.” 

Herb saw what he had in mind. 
“Yeh, then we could get back to the 
path and we’d be back of Stubby’s 
army.” 

“That’s it.” Tom’s face glowed 
with the joy of a great idea. “We'd 
be back of them and they wouldn’t 
know it ’till we attacked them. Boy, 
that’d be the end of this battle.” 

He pushed Peewee toward the 
tunnel saying, “Get in there quick. 
Say, this is the best war-plan any- 
body ever had, I bet!” 

Herb was following Peewee into 
the tunnel when a sudden thought 
struck him and he looked around 
warily. 

“Where’s that Floppy?” he asked. 
“We don’t want him hanging around 
here showing them where we went 
and spoiling this plan.” 

“Here he is.” Tom lifted Floppy 
and carried him into the tunnel be- 
hind Herb. “Now,” he said. “This 
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time nothing can go wrong with our 
plan.” 

It was black dark in the tunnel. 
Tom looked back toward the en- 
trance and noticed something. 

“Look,” he said. “See that big 
rock? It’s just balanced there, and 
I bet we could push it down so’s it 
would nearly cover the entrance.” 

“Yeh,” Herb agreed. “And then 
nobody would ever think we came 
in here. That would fool ’em all 
right.” 

Tom was right. The big rock was 
delicately balanced, and after the 
second push it began to roll. The 
tunnel sloped down toward the en- 
trance and, after the rock began to 
move, it rolled faster than Tom had 
expected. It lurched sideways and 
hit the wall, knocking loose another 
rock. A clod of earth fell into the 
place where the other rock had been. 
A small stone fell from the top of 
the tunnel, and several lumps of 
earth followed it. A rumbling, grind- 
ing sound echoed through the tun- 
nel. Stones and clods of earth were 
falling like a dark snowstorm. Near 
the entrance, the whole top of the 
tunnel shifted, swayed, and collapsed 
with a thump like a heavy explosion. 

The noise died away. It was very 
quiet in the tunnel. Floppy whined 
a little. The air was thick with dust 
and Tom sneezed. Suddenly Peewee 
sniffled. 

“How we going to get out of 
here?” he wailed. 

Tom’s attempt to laugh sounded 
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““rHIS TIME NOTHING CAN GO WRONG.” 


queer. “Huh,” he said uneasily. 
“We'll go on out the other end the 
way we planned.” 

“Yeh,” Herb said. “C-come on, 
let’s go. It—it might get late, or 
something.” 


Tom found himself in the lead. As 
Story Parade 


he couldn’t see, he had to feel his 
way along. Sometimes he bumped 
into the sides and had to grope 
around until he could find his direc- . 
tion again. 

He had done this several times 
when Herb heard him mutter ex- 
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citedly, “Blame ol’ tunnel must bend 
here. I can’t find it—keep bumping 
into the side.” 

Herb came up to him and they 
both groped along the wall. They 
could feel the bend in the wall, but 
when they followed it they came 
back to where they had started 
from. They knew that, because 
finally they bumped into Peewee 
who was standing still and so must 
be where they had left him. 

Even Peewee knew what had hap- 
pened. The tunnel was blocked 
ahead of them just as it was blocked 
behind. 

No one said anything until Pee- 
wee wailed, “I want to go home.” 

Tom had a horrible feeling that 
he might say something like that 
himself. To avoid that he tried to 
find something else to say, anything 
at all that would sound steady and 
unafraid. 

His voice didn’t quiver very 
much. “I guess that’s why the tunnel 
is dry. That cave-in is damming up 
the water so it can’t come through.” 

Peewee’s sniffles grew louder. 
“What we going to do?” 
~ Neither Herb nor Tom answered 
that question. They were both 
afraid they knew what they were 
going to do. It looked as if they 
were going to stay there, buried 
alive in the tunnel. 

“Come on,” Tom blurted out des- 
perately. “Let’s go back to the other 
end. Maybe there’s some way out 
there. We didn’t stop to look.” 
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Tom found himself thinking 
about the bright, sunny world 
above; how the birds were singing 
up there in the warm sweet air, so 
different from the damp, moldy un- 
derground smell. 

It seemed miles back to the other 
end of the tunnel, but when he 
reached the blocked entrance Tom 
could see the wall of earth and 
stones ahead. 

He could see again, very dimly, 
but well enough to make out the 
caved-in mass ahead. That meant 
there was light here and light could 
only come from a hole that led to 
the outside world. 

Now he saw it. A little patch of 
sky shone gloriously blue at the far 
end of a slanting crack in the roof. 
The crack was about ten feet long 
and it was narrow. 

He scrambled up the sloping wall 
of caved-in dirt and tried to force 
himself into the opening. His 
shoulders stuck and no matter how 
hard he pushed he could not wedge 
himself up any farther. 

He dropped back and watched 
Herb and then Peewee try to 
wriggle into the hole. Even Peewee 
was too big to make it. 

They shouted and their voices 
boomed back at them and died away 
in rustling echoes along the length 
of the dark tunnel. 

“Prob’ly no one could hear us no 
matter how loud we holler,” Herb 
said despairingly. He scrambled to- 
ward the opening again and tripped 
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over something soft, something 
that yelped. The sound startled all 
of them. They had forgotten 
Floppy. 

“Blame ol’ dog,” Herb said bit- 
terly. “It’s all his fault we’re in here. 








EVEN PEEWEE WAS TOO BIG 


I told you all along not to bring 
him today.” 

Tom hardly heard him. “Floppy!” 
he said to himself. “That’s it— 
Floppy—he’s small enough.” He 
turned to Herb. “So Floppy’s no 
good, huh?” he asked. “Well, let me 
tell you something. Floppy’s going 
to get us out of this.” 

Herb snorted scornfully. “That 
dog! How’s he going to do any- 
thing? He’s too small to—” Herb 
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stopped suddenly, then went on, 
“Yeh, Floppy can get out maybe, 
but that won’t help us.” 

Tom fished in his pockets and lo- 
cated a stub of a pencil and his map. 
He turned the map over and wrote 
on the blank side of the paper. “We 
are stuck in the tunnel at the old 
quarry, the one the water comes 
through. Come to the quarry end of 
the tunnel and holler. There is a 
small hole and we can hear you, I 
guess. We will holler back. Faith- 
fully yours, Tom Perkins, Herb 
Jenkins, and Peewee Davis. P. S. 
Holler good and loud.” 

Tom thought for a minute and 
then took off his shirt. It was a 
bright blue shirt. He tied one sleeve 
to Floppy’s collar and knotted the 
other sleeve around the note. 

“There,” he said. “I guess some 
one will wonder what a dog is doing 
with a shirt, and then they’ll see the 
note.” 

He picked the little dog up and 
pushed him into the narrow opening, 
spanked him once and shouted. “Go 
home. You hear me, Floppy? You 
go home.” 

Floppy wriggled and his paws ° 
made a scraping, clawing sound. 
Loose bits of dirt showered down 
behind him. For awhile the light in 
the opening was blotted out, and 
then the little patch of blue sky ap- 
peared again. A high, thin bark 
sounded faintly in the tunnel. 

Floppy was gone. Would he 
come back? And more important, 
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would he bring some one back with 
him? 

The minutes dragged by and grew 
into what seemed like years. 

Tom was conscious that he was 
very thirsty. He wondered if it 
would rain before it was too late 
and if enough rain water would 
trickle down through the hole to do 
any good. He looked up to see if he 
could tell by the way the hole 
sloped. And there at the other end 
of the opening was Floppy’s shaggy 
face staring down at him. 

“He’s come back alone,” was 


Tom’s first thought. “Maybe he’s 








“GO HOME, FLOPPY.” 


just been standing around up there 
all the time.” 

Then Floppy’s face disappeared 
and a man’s voice shouted down the 
hole. It was Tom’s father’s voice. A 
shovel thudded into the ground, and 
the boys took a deep breath. 
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After that Tom didn’t remember 
anything that happened until he 
dragged himself up the enlarged 
hole and stood sighing and blink- 
ing at a little dog that seemed more 
beautiful than any dog possibly 
could be. 

Floppy, however, was not through 
redeeming himself. When Tom had 
finished explaining to his father how 
they had been trapped in the tunnel, 
he noticed that Floppy had pricked 
up his ears and was staring excitedly 
down into the quarry. Tom looked 
where the little dog’s nose was 
pointing. 

Stubby Johnson and his army 
were marching by at the base of the 
hill. 

Tom motioned to Herb and Pee- 
wee. They all drew pine-cone am- 
munition out of the bags they had 
forgotten about until that minute. 

“Fire,” Tom yelled, and for a little 
while the air was thick with whiz- 
zing cones that thudded into the 
surprised enemy. 

Mr. Perkins blinked in amazement 
as the three boys, apparently for- 
getting what they had been through, 
whooped and jeered at Stubby John- 
son and his defeated army. 

“You’re dead, you’re dead, you're 
dead,” they yelled. “We win the 
battle.” 

Tom picked up Floppy. “Boy, oh 
boy, what a dog!” 

Herb and Peewee very respect- 
fully shook Floppy’s paw and re- 
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peated, “Boy, what a dog! 
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The Magic Pepper Can 


By ROWENA BENNETT 


He gave the broom a scornful smile 
And tossed it on the refuse pile, 
For airplanes had come into style 
And they had left but little room 
To gallop skyward on a broom. 
He hurried out into the night. 
Where every house had doused its 





light 
And every child had said his 
prayers 
And lay in bed asleep upstairs. 
Bob Besom was a witch’s son— Bob found the playthings of the 
He was a mischief maker. day 


He spied a magic powder can 
(Just like a pepper shaker) 
Upon his mother’s pantry shelf; 
And so Bob Besom helped himself. 
For, on the label, he could read; 
“This is the powder witch’s need 
To turn a broomstick to a steed. 
It only works on Hallowe’en, 
When stars are pumpkin-gold and 
grees..." 
So straightway, though you must 
excuse it, 
Bob thought of naughty ways to 
use it. 
(You see he was a witch’s son 
And knew no proper kind of fun.) 


Illustrated by 
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These children had not put away: On every kind of mobile toy 


The tricycles, That’s pushed or pumped by girl 

The bicycles, or boy; 

The wagon wheels, And suddenly, with squeaks and 

The push-mobiles, squeals, 

The barrel hoops, The toys rolled off upon their 

Toy sailing sloops, wheels: 

The roller skates With nobody to ride them 

(Not always mates) or guide them, 

The kiddie cars, or slide them, 

The monkey bars, or push them, 

The scooter, or rush them, 

The tooter or pump them, 

and the long bean shooter. . . . or bump them, 

All of these Bob Besom found or saddle them, 
Strewn carelessly upon the ground or straddle them. ... 


And with a mumbling sort of sound Without the guidance of a child 

He made a hocus-pocus spell 

(The kind his mother knew so 
well). 

He waved his arms and then began 

To sprinkle powder from the can 
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The toys went rolling free and 
wild, 
The roller skates all swung on rails 
Like monkeys with their straps for 
tails. 
The barrel hoops made‘ loop-the- 
loops 
For tiny tanks that rolled in troops. 
The tractors all set out to race. 
The tricycles began to chase 
The bicycles from place to place... 
The fog horns tooted, 
The scooters scooted, 
The sirens moaned, 
The axles groaned, 
The brakes all squealed, 
The bike-bells pealed, 


The riot ran from street to field. 
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The riot ran from field to lawn 


Until the dawn.... 

And those who heard or raised 
their heads, 

Or got up from their cozy beds 

To look outdoors, saw such a sight 

They turned and ran away in 
fright. 

They jumped again into their beds 

And pulled the blankets round 
their heads. 

But when the morning came at 
last 

And no strange terrors hurried 
past, 

They drank their coffee hot and 
steaming 

And told what nonsense they’d 
been dreaming. 

Only Bob, the witch’s son, 

Believed the nightmares of every 
one. 

(The moral of this tale, if any, 

Is, whether you have few or many 

Toys to play with on the green, 

Don’t leave them out, this Hol- 
lowe’en.) 
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A Fighting Seabee 


By HENRY B. LENT 


Illustrated by JOHN C. WONSETLER 


Il was a pround day for Bill Scott 

when he reported for training as 
a “Fighting Seabee” —a volunteer in 
the Navy’s famed Construction Bat- 
talions. 

He had read many stories of the 
heroic part the Seabees had played 
in this war. Scattered from the Aleu- 
tians to the Solomon Islands, and 
from Italy to Iceland, these rough- 
and-ready Naval Battalions had 
helped clear one beachhead after 
another, so that their landing barges 
could bring in bulldozers, giant 
power shovels, road scrapers, and 
other equipment. Then their job 
was to build airfields, barracks, 
bridges, docks, hospitals, roads, stor- 
age tanks for water and fuel, and 
gun emplacements. Often, their 
work had to be done under enemy 
fire. The Seabee motto—“We build 
—we fight”—meant exactly what it 
said. 

The first few weeks at the train- 
ing center were busy ones for Bill 
Scott and his shipmates. Bill wanted 
to become a bulldozer operator. He 
had always been interested in en- 
gines and tractors. His friend “Tex” 
Rogers wanted to be a Seabee diver, 
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working on under-water jobs. An- 
other shipmate, “Slim” Brown, 
wanted to be a camouflage expert. 
Some of the other boys signed up 
for still different jobs, such as pon- 
toon builders, map makers, crane 
operators, and blasters. 

But before any of the boys could 
start going to the special schools 
where they would learn these jobs, 
they all had to undergo a very dif- 
ficult military training course. There 
were gunnery classes, many hours of 
bayonet and commando tactics, les- 
sons in jungle warfare, trail cutting, 
sham battles with “live” ammunition 
and the constant danger of hidden 
booby traps, and training in how to 
storm enémy beachheads. 

One of the hardest parts of their 
training was the Seabee commando 
course. The course was almost a 
mile long, with thirty of the most 
difficult obstacles that could pos- 
sibly be built. 

“Somebody must have sat up 
nights designing this new form of 
torture for us!” Slim Brown ex- 
claimed, as he and Tex and Bill re- 
ported that first day for their work- 
out on the commando course. 
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One of the chief petty officers 
motioned for the boys to huddle 
around him while he explained what 
they were to do. He described the 
various obstacles and told them that 
there would be officers spotted along 
the course to check them off and 
grade them on their work. 

“Ten men at a time will take the 
course,” he continued, “at 30-second 
intervals.” And he divided the Sea- 
bees into groups of ten. The first 
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group climbed up onto the platform 
which marked the beginning of the 
course. 

At a given signal, they ran to the 
edge of the platform and jumped off 
into space. They hit the ground with 
a thud, sprawling in all directions. 
Ahead of them was Obstacle 1, a log 
wall. Up they scrambled, then down 
the other side! 

Now their progress was blocked 
by Obstacle 2, a barbed wire en- 
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THEY REPORTED FOR COMMANDO TRAINING 
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tanglement. One by one, the boys 
fought their way under, over, and 
through the strands of prickly wire. 

Bill glanced back over his 
shoulder. The second group of Sea- 
bees was already under way, shout- 
ing and yelling like Indians as they 
jumped off the platform. 

Now came Obstacle 3, a maze 
of saplings, some of them upright, 
some crisscrossed, and others laid 
horizontally. Struggling and puffing, 
the Seabees worked their way 
through the jumble of timber—only 
to dash down a slope to the next ob- 
stacle. 

The trick, this time, was to get to 
the opposite bank of a gully across 
which two slender wire cables were 
strung, one about six feet below the 
other. 

“All we need now is a pair of silk 
tights and a balancing pole, like a 


slack-wire performer in a circus!” 





Bill remarked, as he waited for his 
turn to go across. 

“And a fireman’s net, underneath, 
to catch us!” Tex added. 

But they all walked across the 
wires without mishap. And on they 
went—up over 12-foot stone walls 
—across deep pits on narrow logs— 
through round holes and square 
holes cut in walls—up and over 
“chicken-coop” hurdles—and down 
rope cargo nets—and across rickety 
jungle bridges. 

On Obstacle 13, Bill came to grief. 
The problem was to swing across a 
wide water-ditch, from one bank to 
the other, on a Tarzan rope. Tex 
reached the bank first, grabbed the 
rope, and made the other bank safely. 
As the rope swung back, Bill 
grabbed it, gave a mighty push with 
his foot, and swung out over the 
water. 

But, suddenly, his hold on the 
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BILL CAME TO GRIEF ON OBSTACLE 13 


rope slipped and plop! into the 
water he went! Bill struggled out 
of the water and pulled himself up 
onto the bank, dripping and sputter- 
ing. “And I always thought 13 was 
my lucky number!” he exclaimed, 
grinning sheepishly. 

“Never mind, sailor,” said the of- 
ficer who was standing near-by. “Go 
on to the next obstacle.” 

Bill ran as fast as he could. He 
caught up with the other boys in 
his group and finished the course. 

The most exciting day in Bill 
Scott’s training was the morning he 
reported at the “Proving Grounds” 
to learn how to run a bulldozer. 
Here, on acres of rocky fields, bare 
sand dunes, swamp, gullies, and 
waste land, he would learn how to 
work with an 18-ton Caterpillar 
bulldozer—the famous Seabee “Cat.” 

“In peacetime,” the instructor 
said, “it takes about two years to 
train a good bulldozer operator. 
Here in the Navy, we don’t have 
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that much time. We figure in terms 
of days and weeks, instead of years. 
But we'll send you out of here with 
good basic training as a bulldozer 
man. The experience you'll get over- 
seas will do the rest.” 

The instructor was a big husky 
chief petty officer who had been a 
construction man all his life. He had 
operated a power shovel on the 
Panama Canal, and a bulldozer on 
Grand Coulee Dam. He had built 
roads, dams, canals, and airports, 
from Alaska to Peru. And now, as 
boss of the Seabee “Proving 
Grounds,” it was his job to train the 
boys who would soon be slashing 
out roads and military airports on 
jungle islands halfway around the 
world. 

Bill Scott and his shipmates lis- 
tened carefully to the officer. For 
they knew that they had very little 
time to “learn the ropes.” 

“If you have confidence in your 
bulldozer, you can make it do any- 
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thing you want it to,” the instruc- 
tor continued. And he showed them 
moving pictures of a giant “Cat” 
snapping off tree trunks which were 
fifteen inches thick, moving thirty- 
ton boulders around like pebbles, 
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and shoving huge loads of earth this 
way and that. 

After the classroom talk, the Sea- 
bees went outside to try out the ma- 
chines for the first time. They 
walked down the line of parked 
bulldozers and stopped in front of 
a big yellow Caterpillar. What a 
huge machine it was! 
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“These bulldozers cost about 
$9,000 each,” the officer said. 
“They’re tough and can take a lot 
of punishment. But, like any other 
piece of machinery, they can be 
wrecked by abuse.” 


He gave the boys a short talk on 
the safety rules which they should 
always follow, both for the sake of 
the operator and the machine. Then 
he singled out a Seabee who hap- 
pened to be standing in front of the 
bulldozer. His name was Carson. 

“All right, Carson,” the instructor 
said, “Start the engine.” 
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After checking everything he was 
supposed to check, Carson stepped 
between the big pusher blade of the 
bulldozer and the engine, to crank 
it. He was a big powerful fellow, 
and very eager to show that he knew 


“HEY! HOLD IT!” 


THE INSTRUCTOR SHOUTED 








his way around a bulldozer. He gave 
the crank a hefty tug and spun it 
completely around. 

“Hey! Hold it!” the chief petty 
officer shouted. “That’s a perfect ex- 
ample of how to break an arm. 
Never spin the crank, Carson! If 
that engine kicked, the crank would 
snap your arm in two like a twig. I 
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thought you knew better than that. 
Now try it again.” 

Two more short tugs on the crank 
started the engine. Carson cut-in his 
Diesel fuel line, throttled down, and 
stepped back. Now the big engine 
was rumbling away in fine style! 
What a roar it made! 

“Now, then, who’s the first to try 
out?” the officer asked. 

Bill Scott was standing next to 
him. “I'd like to, sir,” he said. 

“O.K., up you go!” said the in- 
structor. Bill climbed up over the 
steel track into the driver’s seat. 
The officer followed and sat down 
beside him. 

How many pedals and levers there 
were to work! To steer the “Cat” 
you had to pull back one of the 
steering-clutch levers and press a 
foot pedal. This made one track 
move. To move the other track, you 
had to do the same thing on the 
other side. And, in addition, you had 
to keep your engine throttled up, 
and you had gears to shift—six speeds 
forward, and two in reverse! There 
was still another control, to raise or 
lower the huge steel blade in front 
of the machine. 

Bill got the giant tractor under 
way. He swung in a big circle on 
the broad level part of the “Proving 
Grounds.” Off it went, roaring and 
lumbering along like a fire-breathing 
monster, as the steel cleats on the 
caterpillar treads clattered along and 
bit into the ground. Halfway 
around, the instructor told Bill to 
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drop the “Cat’s” 12-foot blade. Bill 
did it. Before he had gone many 
feet, there was a small mountain of 
earth piled up against the pusher 
blade. But the “Cat” plowed calmly 
along, pushing the tremendous load 
ahead of it. 

Now they were coming to a slight 
incline. Bill gave the Diesel engine 
more throttle and the “Cat” walked 
right up the rise with its load. Then 
Bill made a half turn, raised the 
blade, reversed the bulldozer, and 
left his load of dirt. Then, turning 
on his “starboard” track, Bill pointed 
the bulldozer back to the starting 
line. 

“O.K.—cut your engine,” the in- 
structor said. Bill did, and they both 
jumped down off the bulldozer. 

Day after day, Bill and his ship- 
mates returned to the “Proving 
Grounds” to work on the bull- 
dozers. They found that taming the 
“Cat” was hard work, but it was 
more fun than anything they had 
ever done. Gradually, Bill gained 
complete confidence in himself and 
his machine, until operating it be- 
came almost as automatic as driving 
a car. And as he put the bulldozer 
through its paces, he began to un- 
derstand why the Seabees had been 
able to perform such miracles, in so 
little time, whenever they landed on 
some “Island X” in the Pacific. 

That was the job for him, he de- 
cided—running a “Cat!” 

If you happen to live in Bill 
Scott’s home town, you already 
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know what happened when his Bat- 
talion landed in the Solomons. 

But, no matter where you live, 
you probably read the story, for it 
was on the front page of newspapers 
all over the country. Here is the 
clipping which Bill’s mother showed 
us, proudly pasted in her scrapbook: 


LOCAL BOY WINS 
MEDAL FOR HEROISM 


Bill Scott wipes out Jap 
machine-gun nest as Seabees 
storm island in Solomons 


A communique just received 
from the South Pacific area tells how 
Bill Scott, of this town, covered him- 
self with glory when his Seabee Bat- 
talion followed the Marines ashore 
in the Solomons. 

Fierce fighting was still raging 
on the island when the landing 
ships—LST’s—loaded with the Sea- 
bees and their equipment, rammed 
up onto the beach. As the ramp of 
the first LST crashed down, a Jap 
pillbox opened up with its machine 
guns. 

Sizing up the situation, young 
Scott went into action! Raising the 
steel blade of his 18-ton bulldozer as 
a shield, he drove the huge machine 
down the ramp and, with the light 
of battle in his eye, barged up the 
beach directly toward the enemy 
gun emplacement. 

The Japs, terrified at the sight of 
this strange “tank” bearing down on 
them, tried to halt it with machine- 
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n fire. But on it came! Most of 
the bullets crashed into the heavy 
steel blade of the bulldozer and 
bounced off harmlessly. But one of 
them hit Scott in the arm. Even that 
didn’t stop him. He kept on charg- 
ing, with his Diesel engine snarling 
defiance! 

Just before he reached the pill- 
box, Scott dropped his blade, scoop- 
ing up a mountain of earth. Giving 
his bulldozer full throttle, he pushed 
the earth ahead of him, burying the 
Japs. Halfway over the gun em- 
placement, he swung his bulldozer 
around on its steel treads, leaving 
nothing but a smooth flat surface 
over the spot where there had been 
twelve Japs with machine guns just 
a moment before! 

Scott then collapsed at his con- 
trols. He was given blood plasma 








ur feathered friends are much like us, 





and rushed to the base hospital. A 
few weeks later, he was able to re- 
turn to active duty, and is now help- 
ing his Battalion construct a new 
Naval base on the island, which has 
been wrested from the Japs. 

Because he was wounded in ac- 
tion, Bill Scott was awarded the 
Purple Heart. But the biggest mo- 
ment in his career came several 
weeks later, when he was awarded 
the coveted Silver Star for bravery, 
and was personally commended by 
the Admiral of the South Pacific 
area for “skillful and courageous 
performance of duty.” 

Asked how it felt to drive a bull- 
dozer straight into the withering fire 
of a Jap machine-gun nest, it is re- 
ported that young Scott grinned and 
said, “I was scared, sir—plenty 
scared!” 





‘Bout little things, they make big, fuss. 
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The Shanty-Boy 
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This song is reprinted from BaLLAps AND SONGS OF THE SHANTY-Boy by F. 
Rickaby, Harvard University Press, and from Work Anp SING, William 
Scott, Inc. 
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2. The choppers and the sawers they lay the timbers low, 
The skidders and the swampers they holler to and fro, 
Next come the sassy loaders before the break of day 
“Come, load up your teams, me boys!” And to the woods they sway. 


3. For the broken ice is floating and our business is to try 
Three hundred able-bodied men are wanted on the drive. 
With cent-hooks and with jam-pikes these noble men do go 
And risk their sweet lives on some running stream you know. 


4. Sonow my song is ended. Those words they say are true. 
But if you doubt a word of it, go ask Jim Porter’s crew. 
For it was in Jim Porter’s shanty this song was sung with glee, 
So that’s the end of my shanty song. It was composed by me. 


Illustrated by Wilfrid Bronson 
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Lucky Penny 


By MAY JUSTUS 


Illustrated by ELLIS CREDLE 


Part One 


ERRY JAKE paid no attention to 
J any of the sights or sounds as he 
traipsed along the trail. It was a 
beautiful blue and gold day in the 
middle of October. Bright leaves 
sailed through the air and fluttered 
along the trail that curled up No- 
End Hollow way and over little 
Twin Mountain. High overhead, like 
a black airplane, sailed a lone turkey 
buzzard. A pair of blue jays scolded 
each other on the leafless limbs of a 
dead ash tree. 

Jerry Jake had the mulligrubs— 
and there was good reason, more 
than one reason. Today made a week 
that he had been out of school, and 
he saw no prospect of going back 
soon. Grandpappy Huckaby was ail- 
ing again with his rheumatism till 
he could hardly get out of his four- 
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poster bed to his rocking chair. And 
of course this left all the man’s work 
on the place to Jerry Jake. 

It kept him busy from day’s dawn 
till dusky dark—and after. There 
were firewood and kindling to cut 
and tote in. There were dried peas 
and beans to pick. There were the 
pigs and chickens to care for. Twice 
a day Gadabout must be milked. 
Once a week he must go to mill on 
Slow Poke, the lazy mule, with a 
turn of corn for bread. 

At first Grandmammy had tried 
by herself to keep things going at 
the home place so that Jerry Jake 
could go to school. For although 
she could neither read or write, she 
respected book learning, and always 
urged Jerry Jake to try and get his 
head full of it. 

But poor Grandmammy had most 
of her tin.e taken up with doctoring 
Grandpappy. Day after day she 
stood by dosing and doctoring him, 
with some kind of herb tea in one 
hand and some kind of poultice in 
the other. She made pine tar plasters 
for his back. None of them seemed 
to help him much. All in all, it was 
downright discouraging. 

Jerry Jake was on his way home 
now with a bottle of Pain Killer 
which he had bought for a dollar 
and a half down at Crossroads Store. 
It had been his own money. A dollar 
he had saved from his huckleberry 
sales last summer, fifty cents for two 
dozen of his own hen’s eggs. He had 
hoped to buy new shoes with this 
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before sure-enough cold weather, 
out of the wish-book, maybe, or 
down at Crossroads Store. Mail-or- 
der shoes from the wish-book looked 
better, he though, least-wise in the 
picture, but Grandpappy favored 
brogans which a body could handle 
before he paid over cash money for 
them. 

But now Jerry Jake was thinking 
he would have no shoes of any kind 
soon. He swallowed a lump that 
came into his throat and blinked both 
eyelids quickly. He didn’t begrudge 
the money, of course. He had of- 
fered it himself, out of his own free 
will, to buy the bottle of Pain Killer. 
If it made Grandpappy better— 

Just then, and all-of-a-sudden, he 
stubbed a toe on a hidden root and 
went heels-overhead. Away went 
his old rush hat one way—the Pain 
Killer another. Jerry Jake picked 
himself up, fairly a-dazed. 

“Je-rusalem! Jerusalem and Jeri- 
cho!” he muttered, as he pushed his 
tow-colored forelock back, and gave 
himself a good shake. He seemed to 
be all together, anyhow—and no 
bones broken, just a little bit shaky. 
The bottle of Pain Killer lay half- 
buried in a drift of leaves. As Jerry 
Jake stooped over to pick it up, his 
eyes fell upon something small and 
round. It looked like a penny. 

“Jerusalem and Jericho!” Jerry 
Jake cried—for it was a penny, dark 
with age and crusty with dirt, but a 
penny just the same. 

As he picked it up and rubbed it 
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clean, Jerry Jake was thinking of an 
old saying well known to the folks 
on Little Twin. “A penny found 
brings luck around.” 

If a body found a penny he wasn’t 
supposed to spend it for anything at 
the store or in a trade of any kind. 
Oh, no, it was too precious, a charm 
piece to bring good luck—like a 
wishing star. 

Jerry Jake gave the penny a final 
rub and dropped it into his pocket, 
the one on the right-hand side of his 
second-best overalls, because this 
pocket had no hole. The others 
needed fixing. He would ask Grand- 
mammy to mend them as soon as she 
had time. A button was missing, too, 
its place being taken by a bent nail. 

““Boo-00-oo!” 

Jerry Jake forgot about the 
penny, as he heard the excited bark 
of his hound dog, Snatch-and-Grab, 
who had darted ahead on the trail. 

“Boo-0o0-00!” 

Jerry Jake cocked an ear to judge 
better of his dog’s where-abouts. 
Then the wild bark came again, a 
strange one. “Boo-oo0-oo!” 

“He’s met up with trouble, cer- 
tain-sure!” Jerry Jake started around 
the next turn of the trail in a hip- 
and hurry-trot. He hoped he would 
get to his dog in time to keep him 
out of mischief. Once the hound 
dog got into a fray, it was mighty 
hard to get him out. 

Jerry Jake ran on and on. He 
knew he was getting nearer Snatch- 
and-Grab. 
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“‘Boo-00-00-00—Boo-00-00!” 

What a fuss! What a rippet and 
racket! What a hip-and hurrah, 
Jerry Jake thought as he drew near. 

Two more turns. Jerry Jake 
stopped short. For now he could 
hear somebody whistling, calling, 
““Here—here!”’ 

Jerry Jake jumped over a log and 
took a short cut through the woods. 
Then he came in sight of the trouble. 
Snatch-and-Grab had met up with a 
boy on a mule. A red-headed boy— 
a lean brown mule. Jerry Jake didn’t 
know them. But he had no time to 
give them now, anyway. Snatch-and- 
Grab had started to run around them 
in circles, playing the game that he 
often played with Gadabout, the 
cow. He meant no harm at all, Jerry 
Jake knew—but the other boy didn’t 
know it. Jerry Jake was ashamed of 
his dog’s unmannerly ways. 

“Come here. Come here, Snatch- 
and-Grab!” he yelled. 

The hound dog came. 

“Boo-oo!” he barked, with his tail 
a-wag. Jerry Jake understood him. 
He meant to say, “Don’t scold me— 
it was all in fun!” 

“Behave yourself, now!” Jerry 
Jake told him. “Get behind me and 
stay there.” He motioned to the dog 
with his hand. 

Snatch-and-Grab obeyed. 

The boy on the mule laughed. 
“Funny name for a dog—but a good 
one, I reckon. Seemed like he wanted 
to snatch and grab me offen this 
here mule.” 
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Jerry Jake sighed, “It’s a habit o’ 
his—snatching and grabbing. That’s 
how he got his name when he was 
just a pup. I keep on hoping he’ll 
learn better manners. But there’s 
more bark than bite in him, any- 
how.” 

The other boy laughed; then the 
freckled face beneath his cap brim 
sobered. “I had a pup once, but Mr. 
Clevenger gave it away. Said it ate 
too much.” He stopped short, his 
voice husky. 

Jerry Jake said, “I never heard 
tell o’ such a mighty mean man— 
too stingy to feed a dog!” 

“Well, he was,” said the other 
boy. “He is,” he added, “the mean- 
est, stingiest man person on yon side. 
That’s why I’ve quit—quit working 
for him,” he explained. “Wish I'd 
done it sooner. Wish I'd left yon side 


o’ the mountain right atter Mammy 


and Pappy died last year. But Mr. 
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Clevenger asked me to live with him. 
All he wanted was a work hand— 
and another mule.” 

“Where you headed for?” Jerry 
Jake asked. 

“Far Beyant,” was the answer. 
“Thought I'd go to the county seat 
and maybe get a hauling job at the 
lumber mill. I reckon I’m fairly 
strengthy for my size. I’m twelve 
years old, and Samson’s a hefty 
mule.” 

“Grandpappy worked there a 
while,” said Jerry Jake, “but his 
job’s over. The lumber mill’s shut 
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down for awhile.” Then seeing the 
other’s face darken with disappoint- 
ment, he added quickly, “No telling 
though—you might be able to get 
another job.” 

A notion came into his head then 
all-of-a-sudden. “Grandpappy might 
be able to help you get a job. He 
knows a sight 0’ people in Far Bey- 
ant.” 

The boy’s face brightened. 

“Come along home with me,” in- 
vited Jerry Jake. “Stop and tarry 
with us for awhile, it’s nighabout 
time for dinner. We’re having some- 
thing mighty good today—a big pot 
o’ stirabout and fresh corndodgers 
to go with it. You come along home 
with me.” 

The boy slid off his mule. “Mighty 
much obliged to you—reckon I 
will,” he answered. “This mule 
won't carry double, so I'll mosey 
along with you.” 

Suddenly he stopped stock-still, 
looked at Jerry and chuckled, “I 
know your hound dog’s name; you 
know the name o’ my mule—but we 
don’t know each other’s names yet. 
Mine’s Jimmy Greer.” 

“Mine’s Jerry Jake Huckaby.” 

They traipsed along the trail to- 
gether. Jimmy was leading the mule; 
Snatch-and-Grab was trotting be- 
hind in a peaceable manner as if this 
was all in the world that he ever 
wished to do. 

Jimmy Greer said, “It’s lucky for 
me that I met up with you.” 

Jerry Jake remembered the penny 
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he had tucked away. Now he took it 
out of his pocket and gave it to 
Jimmy. “Here,” he said, “is a luc 

piece. You need it more than I do.” 

“Much obliged.” Jimmy grinned 
in such a gladsome manner that it 
made Jerry Jake glad he had given 
the penny away. 

It was luck enough for himself, 
he thought, to have company for 
dinner—not grown-ups as usual, but 
a boy person like himself. 

Grandmammy had seen them 
coming and welcomed them from 
the doorway. 

“Come in and make yourself at 
home. I’m not a bit surprised,” she 
added, “to have company happen 
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along. Didn’t I drop the dishrag on 
the floor this morning? Yes, I vow 
and declare I did, all wadded up. 
That means a man person’s coming, 
you know. If it’s all spread out, it’s 
a woman.” 

“Come in—come in!” Grand- 
pappy called from his rocker be- 
side the fire where he was sitting to 
bake his bones. He shook hands 
with Jimmy and told him, as Grand- 
mammy had, to make himself at 
home. 

“It peartens me up to see a new 
face,” he said, stroking his whiskers. 
“Makes me feel right chirky when 
company comes.” 

Soon he was asking about some 
folks on yon side of Little Twin 
Mountain where he had once lived. 
He seemed to know everyone. 
While he was asking and Jimmy was 
answering questions, Grandmammy 
hurried to get dinner ready. Soon a 
big bow] of stirabout was on one end 
of the table, a plate of corndodgers 
on the other, and in the middle, a 
shiny glass full of huckleberry jam. 

They all bowed their heads while 
Grandpappy asked the blessing. 
Then Grandmammy started passing 
the food. She helped Jimmy first for 
manner’s sake. 

“I hope you’re hungry—a little 
mite, anyhow,” she told him with a 
smile as she handed him a heaping 
plate. “Hunger’s a good sauce, they 
say, for plain vittles.” 

Jimmy smiled back. “I’m hungry 
enough, I can prove that.” 
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A moment later he looked up. 
“Reckon I’m mighty hungry. Seems 
like this is the best stirabout I ever 
ate!” 

Grandmammy beamed. “Well, 
this stirabout has lot o’ good things 
in it. Some folks try to make it with 
a sparing hand. You can’t be stingy 
with stirabout. Let me see what I put 
in this: corn, beans, okra, peas, pars- 
ley, a pinch o’ sage, a smidgen o’ 
thyme, a scrimption o ’pepper—both 
sweet and hot—and a ham bone to 
season it all.” 

“No wonder it’s so good,” Jimmy ° 
said—and he took another helping. 

“Have another corndodger,” said 
Grandpappy, passing the plate. 

Jerry Jake was glad that his folks 
seemed to like Jimmy. A pretty fine 
fellow—that’s what he thought. 

“Tell more about things on yon 
side,” Grandpappy was saying. “Tell 
all about your folks and yourself.” 
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Jimmy sat up straight in his chair 
and pushed back his plate. It wasn’t 
a very long story to tell. 

As far back as Jimmy could re- 
member, his family had lived on Si 
Clevenger’s place, share-cropping 
his land. They didn’t own the cabin 
they lived in or the yard around it. 
They were Si Clevenger’s. 

“Pappy had a mule,” Jimmy said. 
“Mammy had a milk cow, and I had 
a pup. Now they are all gone 
but the mule, Samson—and me. 
Reckon,” he added, “we’ll manage 
to stick together and find us a new 
stay place. It won’t have to be too 
good to beat the place we left. I 
hate to go hungry nighabout all 
the time—and it’s just as bad for 
the mule.” 

Grandmammy sighed and wiped 
her eyes. “Lord above love you, 
child,” she murmured. 

Grandpappy growled in his beard. 
“Si Clevenger’s an old skinflint, he 
is for certain. He’ll skin a gnat for its 
hide and tallow, that’s what I’ve al- 
ways heard. I’m glad you left him 
for good and all. And I'll do my 
best,” he promised, “to get you and 
your mule a sure-enough good job.” 


“Pretty soon—right away?” 
Jimmy’s voice was eager, and the 
light of a happy hope lit up his 
freckled face. 

“Pretty soon and right away,” 
Grandpappy nodded. “Soon as my 
rheumatism’s better, I'll journey to 
Far Beyant and see about that job.” 

Jerry Jake had a notion now all 
of a sudden. “Why can’t Jimmy stay 
here with us till he gets a job?” 

Grandpappy sniffed. “I never 
saw the day that it was any extra 
trouble to put one more name into 
the pot. Jimmy can sleep along with 
you, and the mule can share Slow 
Poke’s lean-to, iffen Slow Poke’ll 
divide with him.” 

Jerry Jake spoke up quickly. 
“Reckon maybe Slow Poke’ll be 
glad to have company, too.” 

That afternoon the boys took the 
mules up on the side of the mountain 
and snaked in logs to be sawed up 
later for firewood. Jimmy and Sam- 
son kept ahead, going and coming. 

Jerry Jake was ashamed of his lazy 
mule. “Get up, Slow Poke!” he 
would yell. “Go ina hip-and-hurry!” 

Slow Poke kept on poking along 
and let on not to hear. 
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“He could do better if he would 
—he’s as big and strong as Samson,” 
Jerry Jake told Jimmy. 

Jimmy said, “Maybe he could. 
Let’s find out. Let’s hitch ’em to- 
gether. That way we'll be able to 
snake in bigger logs.” 

The plan worked out all right. At 
first Slow Poke was a bit contrary, 
but he decided to do his best when 
balking did no good. 

“When you’ve got a partner,” 
said Jerry Jake, “it’s a sight more 
fun to work.” 

And Jimmy agreed with him. “It 
is for a fact,” he nodded. “Maybe,” 
he added with a grin, “that’s how 
the mules feel, too.” 

Grandpappy sat in the door and 
watched the woodpile growing big- 
ger. 
“Boys,” he told them by and by, 
“T guess you’ve got enough wood to 
do a week.” 

Then they sawed and split enough 
to burn tomorrow. 

“Now,” said Jimmy to Jerry Jake, 
“we're ready for another job.” 

They picked a sack of beans and 
peas. They gathered a load of nub- 
bins to feed the stock. They raked 
up leaves and made a bed for the 
pig. By that time it was nearly dark. 
Jerry Jake did the milking, while 
Jimmy threw the chickens corn and 
gave the mules their hay. 

Grandmammy had supper ready 
for them when they came in to- 
gether. Corn meal porridge in the 
pot on the chimney hook. With it 
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each had a mug of fresh milk, a 
spoonful of melted butter and 
another of long sweetening (molas- 
ses) for a treat. 

While they were eating there 
came a knock on the door. It was 
Tommy Tyler. 

He was going by and had stopped 
in to ask when Jerry Jake was com- 
ing back to school. 

“We're having a big time sure- 
enough,” he said. “You’re missing 
all the fun learning new songs and 
games.” 

Jerry Jake sighed. “I know it,” 
he said in a mulligrubby manner. 
“But I can’t go to school and do all 
my work at home.” 

Jimmy spoke up. “You won't 
have it all to do while I am here to 
help you—me and Samson, too.” 

“Why, that’s so!” Jerry Jake said. 
“We ought to save a lot o’ time 
working together. What’s to hinder 
both of us from going to school?” 

Jimmy considered this in a sober- 
some manner. “Well—now—” he 
answered slowly, “that plan o’ yours 
might work. Never did go to school 
mighty much tother side o’ the 
Mountain. Never took much to: 
book learning. But I might like it 
better over here—might try it out 
and see.” He grinned over at Jerry 
Jake. 

“You'll like it,” Jerry Jake grinned 
back, “going to school with me!” 


(This is Part One of a three-part 
story. To be continued next month.) 
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The 


Soldier's Horse 


By ELOISE LOWNSBERY 
Illustrated by HENRY C. PITZ 


 - upon a time a Spanish 
soldier had a horse, so faithful 
that the animal was never more con- 
tented than when his master 
mounted him. His coat was brown, 
and he wore a white spot between 
his kind eyes. The name of the sol- 
dier was Victor; he called his horse 
Benito. The two were close friends. 

One day in battle, the soldier was 
gravely wounded. Feeling his master 
fall from his back, Benito stopped 
short. Since the soldier neither spoke 
nor moved when the horse gently 
nosed him, the animal stood quietly 
beside the still form. 

Several days later, other soldiers 
came upon the horse still standing 
there on the field of battle. During 
all those days the noble animal had 
stood beside his master’s body with- 
out eating and without drinking. 
The men led the horse away, and, 
as the soldier still lived, they carried 
him off to a hospital. 

Years passed. One day a soldier, 
bearing a pack on his back, limped 
down a street in a great city. He 
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passed an old horse hitched to the 
cart of a street-vender. Something 
about the horse made him stop. In 
spite of a dirty coat, a white spot 
shone out between the patient eyes. 

“Why, I know you, I know you,” 
said the soldier, stroking the black 
nose. “You were my own horse that 
bore me into battle, that saved my 
life. Ay, ay, ay, ay, but I am glad 
to see my old companion.” 

The horse knew his master’s voice 
and neighed. Laying back his ears, 
he nuzzled the old army coat, seek- 
ing sugar or an apple in the pocket. 

Now the soldier Victor was very 
poor. When he searched in his 
pocket he found no sugar, no apple, 
and but a single coin. 

“See,” he said to the horse, “this 
bit seems to be all I have today, but 
it is all for you, my old friend.” 
And he limped away to a store 
where he bought a bag of grain. 

He soon returned to the horse and 
let him eat from his hand. He re- 
minded the animal of all their days 
together, serving their country. 
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Meanwhile, a crowd had gathered 
—the owner of the horse and cart, 
a group of children just out of 
school. They listened as Victor 
begged the new owner to care well 
for the horse. 

“He was my good companion,” 
Victor said. “By his faithfulness he 
saved my life.” 

No doubt, at that moment, the 
cart-man wished that he had fed the 
horse a bit more so that his ribs did 
not show so plainly, so that he might 
look less uncurried and unkempt. 

“His name is Benito,” said the 
soldier, patting the brown face. At 
the sound of his name, the horse 
again whinnied. 








One of the schoolboys said to the 
others, “If that Benito had saved my 
life in battle, I should want to have 
him again, for keeps.” 

The others all agreed. 

El pobre—the poor soldier— 
turned his pockets inside out. “You 
see,” he said, “I have not his price. 
For I go wandering the roads on 
foot, earning my food now here, 
now there.” 

The eldest boy called Ramon said, 
“I have a bank; in it are many 
pennies.” 

“So have I,” said another boy. 

“And I, and I,” chorused the 
others. 

In another moment the street was 





“HE SAVED MY LIFE,” VICTOR SAID. 
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empty of children. All had run 
away home. The soldier looked after 
them, and smiled at his horse. “It is 
the way with the young,” he said. 
“Their hearts are kind, but their 
heads soon forget.” 

He nodded to the cart-man, and 
said his farewell to his horse. “Be 
brave, old comrade. You must go 
your way to serve your new master, 
and I go mine. Each of us must earn 
to gain his food. But we will not 
forget one another.” 

He turned then, and limped away, 
down the street. But he saw nothing 
for the blur across his eyes. His 
shoulders drooped. 

Suddenly, he heard voices, many 
voices calling him. 

“Senor soldado,” they cried, “Mr. 
soldier-man, come back.” 

When he turned, the empty street 
was again filled with children. Some 
danced up and down for joy. Into 
the cap of the eldest boy called 
Ramon they were pouring pennies. 
Heaps of clinking brown copper 
pennies from many banks that over- 
flowed one hat and filled two; over- 
flowing two, they filled three. Some 
grown-up passers-by threw in coins 
of silver as well. 

At last the vender said they would 
do. He poured them into his vege- 
table cart in a great clinking heap. 
He clicked his lips. The pennies 
would buy a younger horse. Then 
they unhitched the old Benito right 
there in the street until only his 
bridle remained. 
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The soldier took off his pack and 
then his faded coat, which he spread 
across the brown back for a saddle. 
With a little help he mounted his 
old companion, and tied his pack on 
behind him. Then he straightened 
his shoulders and lifted his chin. 

Benito, too, tossed his head and 
neighed with delight as he stepped 
off up the street. The children ran 
along by his side, shouting for joy. 

“Now he is yours for keeps,” 
cried Ramon. 

“Ride him out to the meadows 
for some green grass,” said another. 

The soldier named Victor nodded 
and smiled. At a touch, he wheeled 
his horse about. Benito raised first 
his right hoof, then his left, pawed 
the air, tossed his head up and down. 

“That is to say gracias, thank you 
with all our hearts,” called the sol- 
dier. And then they wheeled and 
cantered off smartly, with the chil- 
dren’s glad good-bys ringing in their 
ears. 

And we may be certain that they 
both lived happily ever after! 
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New Books, Gay and Inviting 


Illustration by Rosert Lawson from Rassit Hitt 


Little Georgie came tumbling 
down into the rabbit burrow, pant- 
ing, “New Folks are coming to the 
Big House.” The news soon traveled 
from rabbit to woodchuck, from 
woodchuck to mole, from mole to 
skunk, until all the small animals of 
Rabbit Hill were quivering with 
excitement. 

Would the New Folks have a 
large enough garden for all? Would 
they have dogs or a cat? Would 
they set out traps and poison? The 
answers to all these important ques- 
tions have been woven by Robert 
Lawson into an enchanting story, 
Rassir Hirt (Viking. $2). 

Nino was the youngest of the five 
Scouts who formed the Rooster 
Club, and the most enthusiastic. The 
morning they set out to climb Mt. 
Diablo, he had the heaviest knap- 
sack of all, not to mention his man- 
dolin and an American flag. Nino’s 
mother warned them, “Look out for 
the big lions and the poison ivy,” 
and they really did meet a wild cat, 
a skunk, and a raccoon. In THE 
Rooster Crus (Viking. $2) Va- 
lenti Angelo tells the merry and 
sad adventures of a gang of real 
boys. Their encounters with Butch 
O’Neil, the whip-snapping bully, 
are especially memorable. 

It looked like a dull summer to 
Mary Jane McGregor. “I’m sick and 
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tired of living in New Hampshire,” 
she said to her brother Sandy. “Id 
like to pack my trunk for Paris— 
or London or Brazil or any place.” 
Sandy was more practical. “How do 
you know you'd like it in Paris or 
Brazil?” Besides, Sandy liked New 
Hampshire and his three rabbits, 
Polar, Feather, and Frosting. In the 
end it proved a wonderful summer 
for all the McGregors, partly be- 
cause of the rabbits and partly be- 
cause of Ebenadams, the remarkable 
old man next door. As Miss Tildy 
said, “Be glad you got an honest-to- 
goodness friend. They’re harder to 
come by than lost rabbits.” Rassit- 
Go-Lucky is by Phyllis Coté 
(Doubleday. $2). 

Eleanor Lattimore has been a fav- 
orite author for younger children 
ever since her first Chinese book, 
Litre Pear, was published. She 
writes just as simply and realistically 
about American children. Her new 
book, First Grape (Harcourt. 
$1.75) is about David’s first year at 
school, and the friends he made. 
Aunt Beulah thought it was boring 
to live in the country in South Caro- 
lina but David and Timothy learned 
to love Oak Farm. 

Little Jonathan was nine years 
old, the youngest of thirteen chil- 
dren, a good-sized family even for 
pioneer days in Indiana. Now that 
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he was nine, Jonathan felt big 
enough to help with the moving, 
hunt a bee tree, and take part in 
many other interesting pioneer ac- 
tivities. But his six big brothers and 
his six big sisters were always say- 
ing, “You’re too little, Jonathan.” 
LittLe JonaTHAN by Miriam Mason 
(Macmillan. $1.50) is a happy in- 
troduction, to pioneer life for 
younger children. 

Mount Deticutrut by Eleanor 
Youmans (Bobbs Merrill. $1.75) is 
about Ellen Evans and her dog 
Taffy. Ellen’s family were Welsh 
and they came from the old coun- 
try to the Welsh Hills in America 
when the ocean voyage took many 
weeks. Ellen liked traveling by stage 
coach and living in a log cabin. She 
liked training Taffy to be a good 
sheep dog. She even liked the dan- 
gers of the new country and learned 
from watching baby foxes how to 
kill a’ rattlesnake. 

In these days we hear a great deal 
about refugees and evacuated chil- 
dren. This is not a new problem for 


they left. For the Partridge family, 
life might have been all work and 
no play if it had not been for 
laughter loving Aunt Charity and 
the mischievous Patty. Puriran 
ApventureE by Lois Lenski (Lip- 
pincott. $2) is an intimate picture 
of the Puritans, who could be mean 
and narrow as well as brave and 
loyal. 

Yonie’s father called him “Won- 
dernose” because Yonie could not 
help being curious. He was always 
poking his nose into steaming kettles 
on the stove or over forbidden 
fences. One day when Pop and 
Mom were going visiting, Yonie was 
left in charge of the farm. “Take 
care of the barn creatures,” Pop told 
him, “and don’t be a Wondernose.” 
Yonte Wownpernose (Doubleday. 
$2) is one of the liveliest of Mar- 
guerite de Angeli’s picture-story 
books of the Pennsylvania Dutch. 


the world to solve, as you will dis- ~~ ‘2 


cover if you read THe Goop SHIP 
Rep Liry by Constance Savery 
(Longmans. $2.25). Exciting as a 
detective story, it tells how six chil- 
dren were kidnapped by a selfish 
uncle, who thought they were fool- 
ish to seek religious freedom in a 
new land. 

The new world of promise to 
which such refugees went was not 
like the safe and comfortable world 
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One October the three Puzzlewit 
children all had the measles. “Why 
don’t we have our own Hallowe’en 
party here at home?” suggested Mrs. 
Puzzlewit. “I think the five of us can 
have a lot of fun. Suppose we each 
plan something different to do.” 

The children thought that was a 
splendid idea, and each of them found 
a game or stunt that they had never 
tried before. Their father and mother 
had some ideas, too. 

“Let’s begin with a doughnut high- 
jump,” cried Mr. Puzzlewit. “Instead 
of hanging doughnuts or apples within 
biting reach, these doughnuts will be 
hung in a doorway, a foot or more 
above your heads. You have to run 
across the room, jump as high as you 
can, and see how much you can bite 
off. The one who gets the most eaten 
in three bites wins!” 

Nancy’s doughnut was the lowest 
because she was a good deal shorter 
than her brothers, but she was only 
able to nibble a bit from the bottom. 
Mrs. Puzzlewit didn’t do very well 
either, the doughnut swung about so; 
but Tom ate most of his and won the 
prize. 

“Now we'll play the game Mother 
suggested,” remarked Mr. Puzzlewit. 
He took out a paper of common pins 
and cut it in strips so that each person 
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had one strip full of pins. “We are all 
going to sit around a table and have a 
race,” he said. “When I say GO, we 
start taking the pins out of our strips 
of paper. As soon as they are all out, 
we begin to put them back again. 
Each one must be fitted into the little 
holes in the paper, and the first person 
to get them all in properly wins.” 

Peter groaned. “I’m glad there 
aren’t too many pins in the strips,” he 
said. “It would take us all night.” 

“Are you ready?” asked his father. 
“One, two, three, Go!” 

Every one set to work as fast as pos- 
sible, and when Mrs. Puzzlewit won, 
the children complained that she had 
had too much experience with pins. 

“We have to turn out the lights for 
my game,” cried Peter, “at least all the 
lights except the candles in the two 
pumpkins. Now what we do is play 
Follow the Leader. Of course I’m the 
leader, and you must do exactly as I 
do.” 

He made them do all sorts of silly 
things—crawl on their hands and 
knees, jump over a footstool and turn 
somersaults. Every once in a while he 
turned around to Nancy who was the 
next behind him, and said or did some- 
thing to her. First he tapped her on the 
forehead, saying tap, tap. Later he 
slapped her gently on one cheek and 
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pinched her on the other. Finally he 
chucked her under the chin. 

“All right,” he said. “Turn on the 
lights for the next game.” 

“Oh, my goodness,” cried Mrs. 
Puzzlewit, “LOOK at Nancy.” 

Every one burst out laughing. 

“What’s the matter?” Nancy asked, 
running to look in a mirror. When she 
saw herself, she laughed, too. Her face 
was covered with black, sooty marks. 

“While you were turning out the 
lights,” Peter explained, “I rubbed the 
charcoal all over my hand, so that I 
could give the person who came next 
to me a dirty face. I really hoped it 
would be Mother.” 

“Oh, you did, did you?” cried Mrs. 
Puzzlewit. “I'll have to remember that.” 

“Let me see,” Father said. “It must 
be time for the swimming matches. Do 
you think there is room enough in the 
bathtub for them?” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve worked it all out,” his 
wife replied. “As a matter of fact the 
contestants are already there.” 

The children were very much sur- 
prised and ran upstairs wondering who 
was small enough to swim in the tub. 
They soon found out. Two match 
sticks were floating on the water. 

“What nonsense cried Tom. 
“Now I have a serious job. I’m going 
in the kitchen, and you are to come in 
one at a time to get your palms read.” 

Nancy was the first one to ask for 
her fortune. Her brother took her 
hand and stared closely at it. “You 
want your palm read?” he asked in a 
ghostly voice. 
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“Yes,” giggled Nancy. 

“As you wish,” Tom replied, and 
marked a large X on her hand with 
red crayon. 

Nancy burst out laughing. 

“Quiet, please,” said Tom. “Next.” 

His mother came in, and Nancy 
went to the living room. 

“What did he tell you?” asked 
Peter. 

“Oh, that’s a secret,” Nancy re- 
plied. “I expect he has been studying a 
lot of palmistry lately.” 

When the fortunes were over, Mrs. 
Puzzlewit handed out pencils and 
paper. “I have to get the ice cream 
and things,” she said. “But while I am 
gone, I want you to write a story, or 
at least two or three sentences, with 
each word beginning with a different 
letter of the alphabet in its proper 
order. For instance, you might start 
with: Ann Bakes Cakes Deftly.” 

The first letters of the alphabet went 
easily enough, but soon the children 
were giggling over the odd words they 
had to use. 

Peter wrote: As beautiful Catherine 
descended Everest four glaciers 
heaved. In Java Kenneth liked mon- 
keys, nesting on palms, queerly re-. 
maining silent though Uncle Victor 
was x-raying young zebras. 

And Tom and Nancy together 
worked this one out: Alice Barton 
came downstairs each foot growing 
heavier. Isaac’s jumping kangaroo 
looked merry now over Peter’s quaint 
rooster stunt. Tell us, Virginia, where 
xylophones yet zoom. 
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Decorations for a 
Halloween Party 


By AtMa REISBERG 


A black cat as a place card and a 
head-mask for each guest should put 
every one in the mood for a gay Hal- 
lowe’en. 

The cat is cut from a sheet of folded 
black paper. Make your pattern so 
that the cat’s back follows along the 
folded edge of the paper. The head 
and tail may take any position. The 
place card will stand by itself. 

The masks are made of thin card- 
board and colored with paint or cray- 
ons. They should be pasted to a heavy 
paper strip that fits around the fore- 
head and is pinned together in the 
back. This type of mask will not inter- 
fere with refreshments. 
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Our Own is written by the boys 
and girls who read Story PaRabE. You 
may submit anything you like: stories 
of your own experiences; humorous 
anecdotes or imaginary tales; rhymed 
or unrhymed verse; short plays; hob- 
bies; book reviews; original songs; and 
drawings in black ink or black crayon 
on white paper. Write name, age, and 
address clearly on all contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


THE LITTLE FIELD 
By Leona Koean, age 7% 


Little field all waving with corn. 
Little field was just born. 

Little brown field with corn so high. 
It’s the nicest field, 

I ever passed by. 


AN UNEXPECTED BATH 


By ARLENE ABRAMS, age 9 


One day in February, my friend and 
I were coming home from a party 
given by the park. In the park there is 
a river. The river was shallow in some 
places and deeper in others. It was 
thawed, but there was still a thin sheet 
of ice on it. There was a thick piece 
of ice frozen to the bank which was 
safe to walk on, so we went on it. 
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Our Own 


A DEPARTMENT BY 
CHILDREN 





There was a big stick not so far 
away from us, so Sandra (that was 
the girl’s name) and I tried to get it. 
All of a sudden one of us (we don’t 
know which one) fell in and pulled 
the other in. Well, to make a long 
story short, we fell into the muddy 
river. 

It was awful! Sandra was nearer to 
shore, so she pulled me out. We were 
all but freezing when we got out. I 
never went there again and I never 
will. 


JEALOUS BOZO 
By Mary Jo KEnNepy, age 9 


One thing Bozo, our dog, likes is to 
be petted. When company comes they, 
for some reason or other, always seem 
to pet the other dog. Of course Bozo 
does not like this, so she perks up 
her ears and pretends to hear some- 
thing. Then she barks and runs into 
the woods. Of course Lollypop, our 
other dog, follows her. Bozo runs a 
while and then she comes back with- 
out Lollypop. Then she gets all the 
petting. 

This has been going on for such a 
long time that Lollypop has gotten 
wise to it. And he doesn’t come unless 
he hears the noise in the woods him- 
self. 

This is a true story. 
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SUNRISE 
By Exotse Barton, age 11 


When the curtains of day 

Have been folded away 

To await the following morn, 

Then the little stars hop out of bed 

And by mother moon away are led 

To the Milky Way for their breakfast. 

After they’ve had their curds and 
whey, 

They beg mother moon to let them 
play. 

Old mother moon smiled. “Of course,” 
she said, 

“But be back when the sun gets out of 
bed.” 

So across the sky they whirled and 
twirled 

And in and out they curved and 
curled, 

But soon a pale light tinted the sky, 

“The sun’s awake,” the stars then cry. 

So back to old mother moon they fled 

She led them one and all to bed. 

The sun rose and crept over the hills, 

Shedding its light on valleys and rills. 


THE LION 
By WILu1aM GILBERT, age 9 


Many a time the lion has feasts 

He eats deer and other beasts 

You would tremble if you heard his 
roar 

And you'd run right home to your 
front door. 


SUMMER 
By CATHERINE Dawson, age 10 


The sky is blue, 

The clouds are white, 

The stars are golden in the night. 
And lo! the summer dances gayly, 
And my heart is happy daily. 


A SQUIRREL 
By Exinor PRAGER 


One day I was reading a book on 
the front porch. I got tired of read- 
ing, so I put the book down for a few 
minutes. I happened to glance at the 
tree in front of my house and saw a 
baby squirrel coming down from it. I 
went to the kitchen, got some nuts, 
and went outside to play with it. 
When I was about two feet away 
from it, the mother squirrel came run- 
ning down the tree and made the baby 
squirrel go back up it. I suppose she 
was afraid I might hurt it. I left the 
nuts under the tree and later I saw 
the mother come down and get them. 
I kept feeding the squirrels for a few 
weeks. Then one day the baby squirrel 
came up to me quite scared and ate 
out of my hand. 

A few weeks later a cat climbed up 
the tree. He was just going in the nest 
where the baby squirrel was, when I: 
ran out of the house and chased him 
away. From that day on the baby 
squirrel played with me and always 
ate out of my hands. And the mother, 
too. 
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“SCRUM-YUM” 
By Rotanp Troean, age 10 


I don’t count sheep when I want to 
sleep, 

I say, “Scrum-yum,” “SCRUM- 
YUM.” 


I don’t count hogs or bottles or logs, 
I say “Scrum-yum” when I want to 
sleep. 


How wonderful it sounds “Scrum- 
yum,” 

How wonderful its sounds “Scrum- 
yum,” “SCRUM-YUM.” 


INFANTRY 
By Conran S. V. Horn, age 10 


The Infantry marches all day long 

Over hill and dale, 

Marching, marching, marching along, 

Through rain and sun and windy gale. 

As the soldier marches by 

His feet begin to ache, 

He wishes he was basking, 

In the coolness of a lake. 

But they’re the ones that fight the 
battles, 

The ones who always win. 

Do you know who’s in the Infantry? 

The boys who fight to win. 





FEEDING THE CHICKENS 
By Ines Astrip RussELL, age 9 
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Penguin Club ‘News 


I hear rumors of some fine new 
projects among the Penguin Clubs 
this fall, but most of them are not 
quite ready to publish yet. However, 
here are two suggestions: Penguin 
Stephanie wants more crossword puz- 
zles, and Penguin Jacqueline suggests 
you send me ideas for a contest among 
the clubs or club members. 

Then here are some good things sent 
to me during the vacation period. 


A SURPRISE 
By Rosert STREETT, age 11 


Yesterday I was out in my back- 
yard playing when my dog started 
barking at something. I went to see 
what he was barking at, and there in 
my backyard was a turtle. It is about 
6 inches long and 4% inches wide. 

He is a snapping turtle, too, but 
he hasn’t bitten me yet! I haven't 
named him though, and any sugges- 
tions you or any of the members have, 
Pll be glad to get them. 

1 khud zs 1233 Ctckdx Zudmtd, 
Bnlosnm, Bzkhenqmhz. 


MY TRIP TO CHICAGO 
By Coyp Dye, Jr., age 114 


My sister is a nurse in Chicago. She 
came home on a vacation and had to 
go back on some business. I got to go 
along. We went on the train. That 
was my first ride on a train. The train 
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going up was all dirty and not com- 
fortable at all. But the train coming 
back was as comfortable as could be 
and not dirty at all. 

When we got up there we had an 
awful time finding a room. Finally we 
found a hotel with one room left. We 
had the best time. I rode on the street 
car and on the bus. 

When we got out of the train going 
to Chicago, I saw the bridge rise and 
a Navy Destroyer go under. I also 
saw the Tribune Tower, the Wrigley 
Building, and the Board of Trade. 
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WRIST BANDS 


By Ione CruiksHAnk, age 13 


Our Penguin Club has been making 
wrist bands of green and white thread 
or yarn. They are braided with four 
strands of thread or yarn, 20 inches 
long, two green and two white. I am 
writing this because our Penguin mem- 
bers thought other clubs members 
might be interested in. making some 
for themselves. 
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The 
me | Adventures 
a of a 

= Puritan Family 


The Good Ship 
Red Lily 


By CONSTANCE SAVERY 
Author of Enemy Brothers 





The inspiring story of Toby, an Eng- 
lish puritan lad, whose duty it was 
to keep secret his family’s plan to 
sail for America. Their secret was be- 
trayed, but they finally embarked for 
the New World. A delightful tale. 


illustrated by Nedda Walker. $2.25 


Send for new catalog 


LONGMANS GREEN & CO. 55 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3 





Calling AU 
Story Paraders 


Do your part in the paper salvage 
campaign. Collect and turn in all 
waste paper, old newspapers, 
magazines, envelopes, paper bags. 
Do this at home and see your 
neighbors about it, too. 
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The great secret weapon 
mystery is solved when 


AUGUSTUS 
FLIES 


By Le Grand 


“T betcha after we get our glider 
so’s we can fly it all around here, 
I bet we'll be a big help to the 
goverment,” Augustus predicted. 
And, as usual, he was right. 

It takes Augustus, the great de- 
tective and flier, in his most spec- 
tacular adventure, to find the 
kidnapped Dr. J. C. Van Fleet 
and the missing secret plans and 
drawings. Illustrations by the 
author. $2.00 





Have you read these other books about 
Augustus 
AUGUSTUS DRIVES A JEEP 
AUGUSTUS HELPS THE MARINES 
AUGUSTUS HELPS THE ARMY 
AUGUSTUS HELPS THE NAVY 
AUGUSTUS AND THE RIVER 
AUGUSTUS GOES SOUTH 
AUGUSTUS AND THE MOUNTAINS 
each $2.00 
Also Illustrated by the author. 


BOBBS-MERRILL 


Indianapolis 7 New York 






















A new book by a new author! 


GRANITE HARBOR 


By DOROTHY BIRD 


Illustrated by Gertrude Howe 

. Skiing, ice skating, toboganning, sleigh riding—Terry 
Blake had never done these things in Dallas, but when she 
moved to Granite Harbor in Michigan she had to learn new skills 


and make new friends. And it wasn’t long before she loved them! 
Ages 8-12. $2.00 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
ee oe 


THE BULLFIGHTER’S SON 


By MARIA CRISTINA CHAMBERS 
Pictures by Ignacio P. Ortega 
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Paco was only eleven, but he knew that when he grew up he was going to be 
a bullfighter, like his famous father. But the war came, and Paco went to live in 
the United States. His determination still to become a bullfighter brings about 
many amusing incidents and his inability to swim an exciting one. $1.75 


Send for our Complete Catalogue 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Fifth Avenue New York 11, New York 


-—PURITAN ADVENTURE 


Written and illustrated by 


LOIS LENSKI 


Author of BAYOU SUZETTE and INDIAN CAPTIVE 





In this distinguished and delightful story of Puritans in a Massachusetts 
Bay Colony settlement, you meet young Seaborn, Comfort, his sister, and 
their charming and gay Aunt Charity, arriving from England with a 
trunk full of pretty clothes and a heart full of merriment. Through them 
and through their adventures you get a wholly believable and delightful 
picture of what people did and thought in those brave days of early New 
England. 224 pp. Ages 8-12. A Stokes Book. $2.00 


‘Se J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. + Philadelphia +- New York ai 
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New Picture Books 


WINGS FOR PER 


Written and lithographed in color by Ingri and 
Edgar Parin d’Aulaire, winners of the Caldecott 
Award. The story of a little boy who escaped from 
the enemy, learned to fly, and returned to help set 
his homeland free. Up to 9. Junior Literary Guild 
Selection. Ready October 21st. $2.50 


RED LIGHT GREEN LIGHT 


By Golden MacDonald. Illustrated by. Leonard 
Weisgard. Green and red lights regulate the wan- 
derings of the truck, car, jeep, horse, boy, dog and 
even the mouse—to enchant the young reader and 
make him traffic conscious, Up to 5. 

Junior Literary Guild Selection. ‘$2.00 


YONIE WONDERNOSE 


Marguerite de Angeli, author of Henner’s Lydia, 
has written and illustrated in color and black 
and white a charming story about a little boy who 
finds his curiosity an asset when he takes care of 
the farm in his father’s absence. 4A Junior Guild 
Selection. Picture Book Age. $2.00 


DADDY COMES HOME 


Written and illustrated by Charlotte Steiner. The 
author of Kiki and Muffy tells the story of Mary 
and the surprise she prepared for her Daddy’s 
homecoming. Mary is as real as the little girl next 
door. Picture Book A ce, $1.25 


GEORGIE 


Written and illustrated by Robert Bright. Georgie 
was the friendliest ghost who ever squeaked a stair 
or creaked a door, and only the cat and the owl 
knew what to do when Georgie suddenly left the 
Whittakers. For children and their elders. $1.25 





Books for Youngest “Readers 



























































































































TOMMY AND HIS DOG, RABBIT-GO-LUCKY 


HURRY By Helen Ferris, Illustrated 
by Ruth Wood. Tommy’s dog, Hurry, was 
just plain mutt, but he learned secret orders, 
saluted a Colonel, and wound up in Dogs for 
Defense. Ages 7 to 10. $1.50 


FRED AND BROWN 
BEAVER RIDE THE RIVER 


Written and illustrated by Sanford Tousey. 
The author of Dick and the Canal Boat writes 
the story of a boy’s exciting trip down the 
Mississippi to New Orleans in the 1830’s. 
Complete with pirates and hostile Indians. 


J 6 to 10. $1.50 


e JUNIOR BOOKS e Doubleday, Doran e Garden City, N. Y. 


Written and illustrated by Phyllis Coté. Mary 
Jane’s eleventh summer was going to be a 
bore, but a weaving loom, her next-door neigh- 
bor’s wonderful Indian stories and her brother 
Sandy’s Angora rabbits made it the best sum- 
mer she’d ever had. 6 to 10. Junior Literary 
Guild Selection. $2.00 


BICYCLE COMMANDOS 


By Wendell Farmer, author of The Surprise 
Mystery. Illustrated by Alice Harvey. Four 
children form a Commando unit for fun and 
find themselves really useful in helping track 
down the saboteur who nearly wrecked a war 
plant. 7 to 10. Junior Literary Guild Se- 
lection. $2.00 
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THE SECRET OF 
THE CLOSED GATE 


By Margaret Leighton, Illustrated by Sandra James 
Sequel to the very popular SECRET OF THE OLD HOUSE, 


this second Hill-children mystery has a wartime angle 
that will keep you guessing till the very last chapter. In the 
same old Virginia setting. For younger girls. $2.00 


ALL ABOUT OSCAR, 
THE TRAINED SEAL 


By Mabel Neikirk, Illustrated by William O’Brian 
If you don’t have this series of stories about that irre- 
pressible Oscar in your library, you are really missing 
something. He’s a fellow you can’t well forget. $2.00 © 


THE RETURN OF 
SILVER CHIEF 


By Jack O’Brien, Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


You know the Silver Chief stories—they’ve been so popu- 
lar with you 9 to 12 year olds, Here is the third in the J 
series with that great husky, Silver Chief, at the side of | 
Jim Thorne of the Royal Canadian Mounted again. $2.00 


NOW WE FLY 


By Frank Sorenson and George Rotter 


Anything you want to know about aviation? Here it is, 
told in story form, with plenty of pictures to make it clear = 
to you. You'll be “in the know” about flying all right when 
you finish with this interesting book. $1.50 5 





